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REPORT ON VOCAL MUSIC, 


As a branch of Common School Education, 
read at the last annual meeting of the Wes- 
tern College of Teachers. By Mr. T.B 
Mason, Professor in the Electic Academy 

of Music; and Professor of Music in 

Jincinnali College. 

At the present day, there are few subjects 
of higher interest than the consideration of 
the passing changes in respect to the great 
@® business of education. As a science, and 
as an art, education is rapidly assuming its 
own station above every other which has 
heretofore usurped dominion of public atten- 
tion. 

Among the changes referred to, none are 
more noticable than those relating to the sub- 
ject of Music. 

The doctrine of the world has been, that 
musical attainment is the divine endowment 
of the few—inaccessible to the many; that 
like poetry, the talent for its acquisition, is 
inherited only by those peculiar individuals, 


ence, in their widest bearings, extend not 
only to reading and oratory, but to common 
conversation and the elements of | 

In attempting toestablish the general law 
on this question, it will be borne in mind, that 
we do not deny anomalous cases, or cases 
which donot apparently come under the 
law. Such exceptions, however, overthrow 
no general position; but, being accounted | 
for, they tend to confirm. | 

We wish to make it apparent, that those 
same intellectual operations which are ne- 
cessary in the science of music, and the 
same physical qualifications it involves, are all 
involved,in a high degree, in the science of 
language. Consequently, that the very fact 
of learning to reli, or to converse intelligi- 
bly, involves the existence of all the qualifi- 
cations necessary for learning to sing? 
We inquire, therefore, what are the neces- 

conditions for learning to sing 

pe ty three. 
1. The power to understand the charac- 
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andear. The mind is at work. So when 
thm ‘»dividual learns the shapes, names and 
usc “f musical characters, the laws of their 
arrangement into measures, phrases, sections, 
etc, by the same reasoning, this is not mere 
training of eye and ear,—it is intellectual. 
And the power to do the first, involves the 
wer to do the second. 

The power of learning the shape, name and 
uses of one set of characiers, is the power of 
learning the same of any, or of all characters. 

It appears, therefore, that none are desti- 
tute of the first condition for the study of 
vocal music. 

The second condition is the power of dis- 
criminating the differences of sound. The 
differences of sound ure three, viz: 

1. Sounds are loud or soft. This is the 


‘| ForcE of sounds. 


2. Sounds are longor short. This is the 
duration, or Tre of sounds. 
3. Sounds are high or Jow. This is the 


pitch, or rune of sounds. 









in whose composition it has been doubted | ters used in music. These are the three differences of sound, 
see shoul pede th ne cone. | 2. Lhe power to appreciate the distinc-| the discrimination of which constitutes the 
a \\ \ \ bi — : et: tens 2 ee ere — 
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Still more so has this opinion been rife in|_ 3 1 H€ power of vocal organs requisite} music. 
this country,—this land of traffic and hardy for the production of a given compass of} * According to the proposed method, we 
sounds. 


enterprise—too young—too fiercely grap- | proceed to show that the intellectual power 





pling with the realities of a new existence, 
to regard so flimsy an accomplishment as 
music has been considered; orto waste pre- 
cious moments from business in pleasure. 
Nevertheless sounder views and amore cor- 
rect practice are beginning to prevail in 
ourland. And the question is daily assu- 
ming more importance in the minds of think- 
ing men, “Ought not music to receive a place 
among the regular studies of our common 
schools?” 

In examining this question, your commit- 
tee propose to consider three general divis- 
ions. 

First. The question of the constituTion- 
AL apapTaTion of man for musical study. 
Or, ‘Can all men learn to sing?” 

Second. The rxrenency of incorporating 
vocal music into the svstem of common 
school education. 

Third. The means of itsaccomplishment. 

In respect to the first general division, 
viz:“Can all men learn to sing?” we observe, 
that with all questions involving principles 
of mental philosophy, it is to be decided by 
a careful induction of facts. In attemptin 
thus to decide it, it will be necessary to insti- 
tute a brief analytic comparison of two sci- 
ences, viz: vocal music on the one hand; and 
elocution, or the science of language on the 
other:—the principles of which latter sci- 
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Under these three heads is contained all) 
that is essential to the study of vocal music, | 
and nomore. In showing that these three, 
powers are constitutional in every man, we 
shall complete the discussion of our first gen-| 
eral division. 


First, then, in respect to the characters 
jused in written music, we remark, that, toa 
certain extent they correspond to the letters 
in written language. Referring now to those 
musical characters most essential, viz: notes, 
rests, etc. 

In learning the letters, the child first dis- 
tinguishes their shapes; secondly, their 
names; and thirdly, their powers or uses.— 
These three are entirely distinct, and are 
connected in his mind by the law of associ- 
/ation. 
| Now inmusic, the operations are precise] 
similar. First, the shapes of notes; second, 
names; third, uses. This last particular, the 
use or power of the character, as is the case 
with letters, is decided by its relations to 
other characters among which it is placed. 

Now when the child commences his ac- 
quaintance with thealphabetic shapes, asso- 
SE ty prethonees its ope and uses, and . 
ceeds ste step, to the arrangement o 
these ja sa syllablés, words, and sen- 








of discriminating these, is involved in the 
science of language. 

First, in respect to force. We need only 
say, that it is upon the difference of sounds 
in this respect, that not only the character 
of whole sentences depends, but the mean- 
ing even of every individual word. What 
are accent, and emphasis, but modifications 
of force insound ? And without accent and 
emphasis, what meaning would remain in 
language? We all know the excellent old 
examplein our spelling books, “ Do you ride 
to town to-day ?” which, merely by chang- 
ing the emphasis, is capable of expressing 
four distinct meani And as to accent, 
we need only to take the most common 
word, to see that by destroying its accent, 
we destroy its meaning. Hence it appears 
beyond doubt, that all men must, either to? 
speak or read properly, discriminate most 
accurately, force of sounds. 


Secondly, in respect to time. That every 
body distinguishes the differences of time, 
in some degree, is too evident to need argu 
ment. The measured tick of the pendulum 
is distinguished from the more rapid measure 
of the watch. But, that in the science of 
lan the same distinction is essential, 
is ly susceptible of proof. 

e advert to the influence of different 





tences, every one calls this intellectual train- 
ing. No one calls it mere training of eye 








passions, upon the delivery of the orator. 
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Anger—a rapid, 
out measurement. Pathos, grief, 
lar passions—a slow and rhythmical move- 
ment. Indeed, it is time, accurately mea- 
sured into rhythmic divisions, W 
tutes the principal difference be 
and prose, and its chief charm, 
known and felt by , 
unpolished. What savage nations were ever 
found destitute of their measured verse, rude- 
ly embodying the emotions of triumph, or | 
battle, or love ? And what class of societ | 
ean be found in civilized countries, in which | 





TT 
hurried enunciation, with-|given separately and prolonged, without never i | 
and simi-| gliding into another ; whereas, in the former, | but eee them in all imaginable de- “ 
no sound is individually prolonged, but just | grees of re 

touched and melts into another. 
hich consti-| ference may be accurately illustrated, by sion of our subject, we beg leave to observe, 
tween verse|means of the violin. When the string is that we have not theorised, nor speculated. 
a difference | compressed by the finger, fixed in one spot,) We have appealed to facts ;—facts within 
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This dif- 


all, even the mostrude and; and the bow causes it to vibrate, a simple 


prolonged tone results—analogous to anote 
of song ; but if, while the bow continues | 
the vibration of the string, the finger slides 
up or down, a gliding sound results, analo-' 
gous to the speaking inflections. Hence, 


Manin a TN 


ers; never in any case leaving one out ; 


ative strength. 
Before taking leave of this general divi- 


the reach of every intelligent man. We add 
further, that testimony upon this point, wher- 
ever the experiment has been tried, is deci- 
sive. 

Travellers in Germany, of undoubted au- 
thority, say that there, all children do learn. 


the metrical charm of verse is not felt? But| with the exception of articulation, the vio-|to sing—a pretty plain proof that they at 


this measurement of verses is musical ; and | 
depends upon the discrimination of time. | 
And it is precisely here, that lies the clos-| 
est intimacy between music and poetry. 
Hence it appears that all men do discrimin- 


ate the second distinction of sound, viz :/ discriminated by all who hear? Does any 


Time. 

Finally, in respect to pitch, or tune. It 
is no less evident, from the analysis of com- 
mon speech, that all men possess this intel- 
lochaal 
deed, to one who has never turned his at- 


tention to this subject, it will bea matter of|of language, men do ‘fully discriminate the 


wonder to know the surprising feats his own 
voice is performing every time he utters a 
sentence. Scarce a sentence of halfa doz- 
en words can be produced, in the utterance 
of which the voice does not slide through 
some of the principal musical intervals. 
Intervals of the third, filth, sixth, eighth, 
ete, are constantly occurring in animated 
conversation. 





tone, suchas those we have mentioned. In 
asking a question, the voice will rise either 
a fifth, sixth, or eighth, or fall the same dis- 
tance, according to the nature of the inter- 
rogation, Each particular passion, causes 
the voice to glide up or down in a manner 
best adapted to make itself felt. With a 
single vowel sound, merely by changing the 
inflections of the voice, it is possible to ex- 
press half a dozen different emotions, so that 
none shall mistake them. To be conscious 
how constantly the voice is thus rising and 
falling, needs only a slight degree of atten- 
tion to one’smanner of speaking. Let one, 
for instance, attempt to converse with a 
friend in a monotone, keeping the voice at 
the same dead level through all subjects, 


power, as really as the former. In-|of sounds, viz: tune, Is 


Indeed, it is scarcely possi-| condition of the study of vocal music is es- 
ble to speak intelligibly, without changes of| tablished. 


lin can be made accurately to imitate the 
operations of the voice in speech. 

The question then arises—for what pur- 
pose all these variations of the voice in re- 
spect to pitch? Are they not appreciated ? 


man mistake the meaning of the éones of 
voice? Are they. not more surely under- 
stood than words! If so, the intellectual 
power of discriminating the third difference 
tablished. 

It appears, therefore, that in the science 
three differences of sound, essential to the 
second condition for the study of music. It 
is evident, therefore, that they possess the 
constitutional adaption for discriminatin 
them in the latter study also. For, the dif- 
ferences being the same in nature, the pow- 


er of discrimination_in one case, is the pow+ 
er of. Wonton in all. Thus the second 


The third condition is, the power of vocal 
organs adequate to the production of a given 
compass of sounds. ~But the analysis of 
speech in respect to the power of discrimi- 
nating the diflerences cf tones, has establish- 
ed this point likewise. Since in all men, 
the vocal machinery is the same—since in 
conversation we have shown men do, by in- 
flexions, pass through all the requisite com- 

ass of sounds, and which require only to 
‘a separately dwelt on, to constitute sing- 
ing,—it cannot be doubted, that they have 
the organic power of uttering the same 
sounds in the prescribed manner. 

We consider it therefore established, 
though we have gone through the argument 





des or gay, intellectual or passionate ; and 


ie will soon see how unnatural itis; how 
irresistibly ludicrous ; and finally, how ex- 
tremely difficult. “Nature teachesthe thou- 
sand variations of tone ; and at her dic- 
tates the voice rises and falls, darting hither 
and thither, winding, turning, and gliding 
with the rapidity of light. ‘Bo resist the 
teachings of nature, and the effect of habit, 
requires severe effort. 


hese inflexions are as really changes of 


pitch as those of sin ing or instrumental 
erformance. The sole difference is, that, 
in the latter case, the individual sounds are 


briefly, that all men do possess the constitu- 
utial ealowmiattl requisite for the study of 
vocal music. Of course there will be dif- 
ferences in degree of talent, on this, as on 
all subjects. Neither must every man ex- 
pect, that because he can learn to sing, that, 
therefore, he can be a Mozart, Haydn, or 
Rossini. All men are qualified to study a- 
rithmetic, algebra, and geometry ; but not 
every man can be an Euclid, a La Place, or 
a Newton. 

Musical talent is constitutional in man ; 
but it follows the same law with every other 
constitutional endowment. The Creator has 








bestowed upon all men, certain original pow- 


least can. And the German teachers affirm, 
that no child is ever found incapable of vo- 
cal and instrumental performance. Such a 
case would be as out of the general order of 
things, as a deficiency in the power to write 
or cipher. 

iven by the teachers of well known Amet- 
ican schools, in Boston, into which the Ger- 
man method of teaching has been adopted. 

The words of Mr. E. A. Andrews, teach- 
er of Mount Vernon School, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Boston, are brief, and to the point- 

“I have not observed any one successful 
in becoming acquainted with these princi- 
ples (musical,) without corresponding suc- 
cess in other branches. Among the young- 
er members of the Mount Vernon school, I 
have not noticed a single instance of failure 
in learning to sing ; while many occur con- 

r the older 


, who can- 


not overcome their timidit;;, so far as to at- 
tempt fearlessly to imitate.” Showing that 
failures are never known except such as re- 
sulted from a want of the requisite effort. 

The testimony of the professors in the 
Boston Academy of Music, is equally deci- 
sive. They affirm, that of all the pupils un- 
der their care, they have never yet found 
the individual absolutely destitute of the 
power necessary for learning music. And 
what the extent of their scope of observa- 
tion has been, will appear, when we state 
that the whole number of pupils, adult and 
juvenile, under their care in 1833, was sev- 
enteen hundred, and in 1834, twenty-two 
hundred ; and the number has been increas- 
ing rapidly every year since. 

From many other parts of our land, tes- 
timonials of the same nature might be pre- 
sented, had we time. But weneed not leave 
even our own city in quest of them. We 
are authorised by President McGuffey, to 
state, that, among the pupils in the Cincin- 
nati College, who are regularly instructed 
upon the German method, amounting to a- 
bout thirty the past session, and to more than 
eighty the present, there has not been dis- 
covered a single case of incapacity to learn. 

It is upon the basis of facts, and testimo- 
ny such as we have exhibited, that we leave 
this general division of our subject—challen- 

ing the scrutiny of whatever keenness of 
investigation may be broughtto bear upon 
it. ‘Till further disclosure ets, or more 


The same testimony has been™® 
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potent testimony be produced, we consider | here something must be done. But what?! 
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the proposition established, that “att can| We believe that vocal music meets this em- 


_ LEARN TO SING.” 
We come now to the consideration of the dy of such a nature, 


ergency. It isthe desideratum. It isa stu- 


as while in other re- 


9} 


ee 


of the breast by singing, contributes very 
much to protect them from those diseases to 
whieh the climate and other causes expose 
ithem. The Germans are never afflicted 


second general division. Expeorency of the spects it is refining and ennobling, it relaxes | with consumptions—nor have I ever known 
introduction of vocal music as a branch of and soothes the powers wearied in other stu- 


common school education. 


dies, in the most efficacious and delightful | them. 


Education literally signifies bringing out, manner. 


developing. ‘To educate a being,isto bring 
out, develope his powers. 


When in the school room, the minutes 


As this includes drag heavily by ; the minds of the scholars 


both organic training and the bestowment begin to weary and flag; spirits droop, and 
of knowledge, the definition is perfect. To confinement becomes irksome, and study a my furnished me with an observation.still 


g. Howelec- 


but one instance of spitting blood amongst 
This, I believe, is in part occasioned 
|by the strength which their lungs acquire 
by exercising them frequently in vocal mu- 
‘sic; for this is an essential branch of their 
education. The music master of our acade- 


_ be complete, education must be co-exten- pain ;—let the teacher strike the strain of more in favor of this opinion. He informed 
sive with the faculties of the beingeducated. some well known juvenile son 


‘me that he had known seyeral instances of 


Man is extremely complex. Hence his com- tric the instantaneous flash of renovated life | persons who were strongly disposed to con- 
plete education must of necessity be avery|in every boosom ! The physical system is sumption, who were entirely restored to 
complex operation, co-extensive with every awake ; castsoff its drowsiness; the mental healta by the exercise of their lungs in sing- 
part entering into his entire structure. All powers, before over-taxed, rest, and give|ing.” —~ 


possible parts of man may be classed under place tothe musical faculties ; and when the | 


three heads, viz: Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral,—The latter term including the sen- 
timents and propensities. Consequently, 


| 


| 


half hour is over, the school is as fresh, and 
as well prepared for study, as at morn. 

yu: . ¢ . 

his is not mere theory. The universal 


there result three corresponding depart- | testimony of teachers, in this country and 
ments of education, which are as inseparable in Europe, who have tried the system, shows 


and as indispensable to the perfection of the 
system as the three parts are to the perfect | 
Be yee of man. 

t isuatiiview of this general statement, 

that a ‘proceed to the investigation of this 

art of our subject. The expediency of the 
introduction of vocal musicas a constituent 
part of common school education, must be 
decided by an investigation of its effects. 
Thus presenting the inquiry in a three-fold 
view, viz: First, Physical ; second, Intelles- 
tual ; third, Moral Education. 

We inquire, in the first place, what are 
the physical effects of the study of vocal 
music. ? 

Its physical influence upon the health, as 
a relaxation from other studies, especially 
of the young, is highly important. All are 
aware of the deleterious effects upon the 
young, of long-continued confinement, and 
silent application to study. All know how 
it pales the cheek, quenches the fire of the 
eye, breaks the spirit, and but too often sows 
in the system the seeds of disease, to be de- 
veloped in a miserable after-life. How it 
makes learning hateful to the child, the school- 
room a prison, and education a system of 
mental torture. . 

The connection of the brain and the en- 
tire nervous system with the mind, on the 
one hand, and on the other, with the entire 
physical organization, is well known to be 
so intimate, that whatever over-wearies the 
mind, and exhausts its powers, injures the 
brain, and through it, entails upon the entire 
physical system, a catalogue of ills. 

At the present stage of educational affairs, 
there is nm so desirable as to mitigate 
the too great pressure brought upon the 
young, to make study a pleasure, and a con- 
tributor to health, instead of a destroyer. 
That the proper education of man will be 

of health, cannot be a 


‘that it 





“aaibont “doubted. All acknowledge that 


is fact. Can it be estimated how 
much the health of children accustomed to 
five and six hours daily confinement would 
be improved by this arrangement? But it 
is not to children alone, that this recreation 
is valuable. It is to the man of intense lit- 
erary application ; to the statesman, the pro- 
fessional man, the man of business. 

A spiny care professor, of the Island of 
Sicily, on hearing the sad tale of the influ- 
ence of study on the English literary men, 
inquired, “What are their amusements ?” 
The only answer was, “None!” “No 
wonder,” replied he, in astonishment, “no 
wonder they die of study !” He remarked 
that he himself spent a given portion of the 
day in practising instrumental and vocal 
music ; and without the relief they afforded 
his mind, thought he could not live. 

No students in the world support such an 
amount of daily application to study as the 
Germans. What is the reason? Professor 
Stowe states that they devote several hours 
of every day to relaxation—and to this, mu- 
sic isa large contributor. For,in Germany, 
the students are all musicians. To the di- 
vine, the student of law, or of medicine, the 
necessity of such a relaxation is equally ev- 
ident. Indeed, a short reflection will satis- 
fy any one, that wherever mind exists, and 
is highly excited to continual exertion, there 
some species of relaxation must come in, to 
preserve the healthy tone ofthe system. And 
none can be found, in so many respects ex- 
cellent, as vocal music. In addition to this 
powerful indirect influence upon the health, 
the tice of singing, and the discipline 
and development of the vocal organs, have 
a beneficial influence upon the lun We 
will exhibit on this point, the testimony 
the celebrated Dr. Rush : 


“I here adduce,” says he, “a fact which 
suggested tome by my profession. 
And that is, that the exerds of the organs 


has been 


When we consider how almost entirely 
‘the whole department of physical education 
jhas been hitherto neglected in our country— 
its vast importance—and take into view the 
considerations now presented, in respect to 
the admirable efficiency of music to supply 
the deficiency, must we not conclude that, 
for this reason alone, if no other, it is highly 
expedient that the study be immediately in- 
corporated with our systems of education ? 
But this is not the only reason. Othérs e- 
qually strong, result from a consideration of 
the effects of the study, in connection with 
the general department of Intellectual Edu- 
cation. 

We have already stated, that, to be com- 
plete, education must be co-extensive with 
the powers of the being educated. This 
principle applies equally to every branch of 
education. Would you make the scheme 
of intellectual education perfect, it must 
comprehend every intellectual faculty. 

e should hardly suppose, considering 
how almost exclusively the attention of ed- 
ucators has hitherto been confined to this 
part of education, that any faculties would 
be found omitted in our educational systems. 
Yet such we believe there are. We believe 
it has been already shown, that every hao- 
man being is endowed with all the intellec- 
tual powers requisite for the study of music. 
‘They can appreciate differences of force ; 
and this, according to usages of mental Phi- 
losophers, is what constitutes a faculty of 
force. They can appreciate difierences of 
time ; and this is the faculty of time. The 
can appreciate differences of pitch ; and this 
is a faculty of tune. Every mind exhibits 
these three classes of actions ; and this is 
all that is requisite to say that it possesses 
the faculties for them. The question of clas- 
sification, whether we shall say that these 
three are one faculty, and call it the musical 
faculty ; or say that they are three distinct 

wers, and call them force, time, and tune, 
is of little consequence to the present dis- 
cussion. We are not aware that writers of 
mental Philosophy have considered the facts 
ofthe case, or admitted them to influence 
their systems, save the Phrenologists who 
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have adopted the latter classification, giving 
a power and a separate cerebral organ for 
each separate class of phenomena. 4t 1s on- 
ly important that in one or the other of these 
ways, or in some way, the musical faculty 
should receive itsstation among the intellec- 
tual powers, as really as any of the powers 
of reflection or perception ; and that every 
man should recognize it as such. 

We say then, that in our systems, the ap- 
propriate education of the intellectual facul- 
ties we have specified, is entirely neglec- 
ted. This is wrong. Itis contrary tu the 
fundamental principle already laid down re- 
specting the comprehensiveness of educa- 
tion. 

The Creator has not bestowed upon men, 
faculties, without design ; or which are use- 
less ; or which may lie dormant with impu- 
nity. He intended that they should all be 
developed and perfected into a symmetrical 
union. Not that as now, some should be 
stimulated to the verge of morbid action, or 
to paralysis by over-action; while others, 
left in insignificance, should so deteriorate 
and become so torpid as almost to inspire 
the doubt of their existence. Such a course 
is contrary to the whole analogy of a wise 
and benevolent Creator. Its result can be 
only a misshapen, mutilated mind, disquali- 
fied for high destinies. We firmly beiieve 
that to future periods, a more perfect edu- 
cational system will show this to have been 
the cause of many of those distortions and 
obliquities which mar the brightness of our 
present national character. If, therefore, 
we would free our systems from the chatge 
of incompleteness, vocal music must be in- 
troduced. But itis well here to take a fur- 
ther view of the mode of mental action in 
the discipline of the mental faculties. In 
what respects, to use a common phrase, is 
the mind disciplined thereby ? We pe ace 
it is taught to analyze and abstract.. These 
operations are constantly going on in sing- 
ing any, even the simplest tune, combined 
in one, viz! the measurement of time ; of 
tune ; of force ;—combined we say, soas to 
produce one single product, music, or melo- 
dy. ‘To learn to produce this combination, 
it is necessary the mind should analyze. It 
must separate the time from the pitch, and 
the pitch from the force. Andit must be 
able to do this readily, nay rapidly. But 
here the power of abstraction comes in. It 
must not only analyze ; but having done 
that, it must be able to select or abstract ei- 
ther one of the particular parts, “pitch” or 
“time,” and disregarding the others, consid- 
er that separately as long as the individual 
chooses. ‘This analysis and abstraction im- 
ply vivid attention. Now, those who know 
what mental discipline is, are aware that 
studies are beneficial in this respect, exactly 
in proportion as they require close’ atten- 
tion, abstraction, and discriminating analy- 
sis. In respect to the de in which the 
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these three things, we can say with certain- 
ty, not only that it is not a whit less than 1s 
required for arithmetic, geography, etc., but 
that these last studies are far inferior to mu- 
sic. We knowof no study, not even the 
mathematics, more beautifully systematic in 
its analysis, or requiring more vivid energi- 
sing of intellect in its attainment. 

ft may be here mentioned, that, besides 
the mental faculties already specified, and 
whose primary function is to discriminate 
the differences of sound, there is another 
which comes in as auxiliary, viz : the facul- 
ty of numerical calculation. This becomes 
necessary in connection with the division 
of time into equal parts, requiring attention 
to the number of sounds, in given intervals 
of time ; so that, studying music, involves, 
to a certain extent, the practice of arith- 
metic. 

It may here be inquired, how all this is 
consistent with what has been said of music 
asa relaxation, if indeed it be in itself so 
severe astudy? To this, two things may 
be said; First, that while the study of the 
elementary principles in a scientific manner, 
is such as er just been described, and 
should, as such, be placed on a par with any 
school exercise ; at the same time, the actu- 
al practice of these principles in singing 
tunes already familiar, affords the scope for 
all necessary amusement. Great numbers 
of suitable airs are rapidly learned by chil- 
dren, by rote, during the progress of the 
more abstract elementary course. But even 
the study itself may be made a relaxation. 
Not as has been often ignorantly remarked, 
because it is an employment leaving the intel- 
lect wholly unoccupied ; but because it va- 
ries the mode of itsapplication. It needs 
but little acquaintance with the philosophy 
of mind, to be aware that when entirely 
wearied with one study, and apparently ex- 
hausted, the mind can turn to one of a dif- 
ferent nature with fresh vigor, as though its 
powers had not been tasked at all. 

It is in this point of view that the game of 
chess, though in itself one of the severest 
studies, may yet be a real refreshment and 
relaxation to a mind wearied with different 
forms of mental effort. How this is to be 
accounted for, is less important than to 
know thatitis fact. The fact we believe is 
admitted on all hands. 

From the considerations presented in this 
general division of our subject, we think it 
must be evident, that whatever may have 
been generally supposed, music is in fact, 
something more than a mere accomplish- 
mgnt.’ It must appear that the study of its 
principles constitutes a science of the high- 
est order; and the application of them to 
practice, an art, inferior in dignity and 
worth to none. , ~ 

We close the consideration of the ques- 
tion of 7 i » in the 


considering, 
third place, the e Earensecaen of vocal 





education of the musical faculties demands| 
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tion. 


music in connection with Moral 





Using the word moral, as most convenient 
ly indicating the whole emotive nature « f 
man. ° 

The object of moral education may be 
briefly stated to consist in bringing into sus 
ferior efficacy and habitual supremacy, the 
moral or religious sentiments in man ; such 
as benevolence, veneration of the Supreme 
Being, conscience, and ideality, or the sen- 
timent of poetry, etc.: calling into their 
proper channels, all the social feelings which 
bind the heart of man to man, and which 
regulate the relations of friendship, and of 
the family ; and finally, in reducing the ani- 
mal instincts and propensities into subordi- 
nation to correct religious and social feel- 
ings : in a word, developing, moulding, and 
harmonising the entire combinations of de- 
sires and emotions which constitute man a 
feeling being, so that, both in himself and in 
reference to all around him, discord, selfish- 
ness and discontent shall be superseded by 
tranquillity —magnanimit y—-virtue—love ; 
so that his entire impulsive nature shall be 
harmonious with itself, harmonious with all 
things beside ; and, most of all, harmonious 
with the laws, character and government of 
of its Creator and Supreme Judges 

In respect to its bearing upon the good, 
both of individuals and of the community, 
this branch of education, as now described, 
ought to stand immeasurably above the oth- 
ers. In the theory and the ready admission 
of most enlightened educators, and in the 

ractice of many, we are happy to believe 

it does. But as to aught worthy the name 
of system of moral education, pervading the 
length and breadth of our land, the first ru- 
diments are yet to be found. Look through 
our land, and ask what has been hitherto 
the moral influence of our public schools, 
academies, and colleges, particularly in the 
larger cities. Let those who know the deep 
penetralia of college dissipation, say! Let 
those declare, who know the withering 
blight of a promiscuous publié school of boys, 
fastening upon aught pure coming into its 
midst, with the sratiiiea influence of the 
blast of the desert! Do we not know these 
things? Have not our eyes seen them ? 
And have not teachers, in despair, lamented 
the evils which were utterly beyond their 
powers to resist or counteract? Fave we 
not seen the child, fresh from the fostering, 
watchful care of parents, the purity of fami- 
ly guardianship, enter the scene of school 
probation, with a sickening foreboding of 
evil? Have we not seen the noble feelings 
of the soul (hitherto it may be, predomi- 
nant,) become blighted by a cold ambition, 
a detestable selfishness, a burning envy ; 
and evil passions (till now, it may be, check- 
ed and subdued,) burst into precocious matu- 
rity, in scenes of anger, reve falsehood, 
and impurity ? Where the child, inexperi 
enced in self-guidance, weak, c 
prone to imitate all he sees and 
stead of being surrounded by additional .in- 
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fluences to virtue, to all that is elevated, 
pure, humane,—instead of having his taste 
purified, his poetical and sensitive nature 
developed, his religious feelings rendered 
governant in his soul,—is, on the contrary, 
thrown more than ever out of control; the 
diminution of parental supervision wretched- 
ly compensated by the defective routine of 
a system of school tactics, whose utmost ef- 
ficiency extends only to the preservation, 
during sunday-hours, of a tolerable degree 
of order and attention, with the avenues to 
evil all opened before his unwary feet, by 
companions who have already trod their en- 
ticing mazes. How, in such circumstances, 
can his unformed character, ardent and new- 
ly awakened feelings, avoid a speedy career 
of moral degradation ? 

“ We are apt,” says Patrick Henry, “to 
shut our ears against a painful truth, and lis- 
ten to the syren song of Hope, until we are 
transformed into beasts. Is this the part of 
wise men ?” Is it not true, concerning our 
systems of education, that intellectual cul- 
ture has almost wholly monopolised our at- 
tention,—and that our system in: respect to 
morals, is no system at all ; or, it may be, 
worse than nothing? Shall we refuse to 
see this, because it is painful? Such is .2v- 
er the conduct of eandid and liberal minds. 
No ; let us, becoming fully aware of the ex- 
tent of the evil, awake in time to seek the 
remedy. That remedy is, in few words, to 
commence with full purpose, by unintermit- 
ted study and practice combined, the elabo- 
ration of asystem of moral education ; and 
to give this the highest place. Nothing less 
than this, however splendid our intellectual 
career, can save our nation, in its fast ca- 
reer of ominous tendency, and make onr 
schools the seminaries of virtue and of sta- 
bility in moral character. In such a system, 
one great element, and one of the greatest, 
must be the study of vocal music. 

It is so in three general points of view: 

First. By the refining tendency of musi- 
cal study itself. It has been the testimony 
of all ages, and of the greatest philosophers, 
that the study of music does refine and 
ennoble. It softens and controls. Plato 
says. “Pure and simple mnsic,is the sister of 
bodily exercise; as exercise imparts health 
to thebody, so music imparts self-goverment 
to.the me Luther observes, “ The youth 
must always be accustomed to this art; for 
it makes men kind and virtuous.” 

The nature of the study, when properly 
conducted upon the beautiful system of 
Nageli and Pfeiffer,a system of most beau- 
tiful induct've analysis, renders thiseffect 
sure. It teaches obedience, and habits of 
order and — Without discipline 
as rigid as the military drill, no class can de- 
come proficient in music. They must all 
concentrate thought and action into simulta- 
neous obedience to the word of command 
of their instructor. Andif they do not, they 


of republicanism, we are in no danger of 
too much subordination, or rigid discipline, | 
either in school or out. It might possibly be | 
highly beneficial, if the reins could be drawn | 
upon us a little tighter. Certainly they | 
ought upon the young, whose greatest dan- 
ger is, that untrammeled freedom will be- 
come unbridled licentiousness. 

William C. Woodbridge, editor of the 
“Annals of Education,” who spent some time 
in Germany, making researches upon Edu- 
cational topics, observes, “The study of mu- 
sic, from its very nature, cultivates habits of 
order, obedience, and union. On these ac- 
counts, vocal music has no small degree of 
influence on school discipline. We were 
struck with the superior order and kindlier 
aspect of the German schools in comparison 
with our own; and ascribed it not a little to 
the cultivation of music among them. 

Second. In the second place, vocal mu- 
sic must be an element of the system of, 
moral education, because it affords to the 
teacher the best means of not only govern- 
ing his pupils, but also of attaching oon to 
himself. ‘To teach properly, requires in the 
teacher, not only the perfections he would 
communicate, so that he himself may be to 
the eye ofhis pupils a living and even pres- 
ent model of his teaching. —but it requires 
talents of winning affection, engaging con- 
fidence, and, in a word, power of fascinating 
the whole being of his pupils. What a glo- 
rious career is that of the teacher? If there 
be any career, requiring, for success in the 
race, the most varied and most exalted of 








human endowments, it is this! The teach- 
er must be the friend of his pupils, not by | 
descending, but by raising them; not by 
causing his ideas to dwindle tothe level of 
theirs, but by gradually raising theirs to the | 
level ofhisown. He mustgovern theheart, | 
touching the cords of feeling within the | 
breasts of his pupils, causing them to vibrate | 
in unison with his own. He must divine| 
what is within them, constituting between 
his mind and theirs, a tie of sympathy stron- 
ger than all its ties except blood. Let us) 
enter our common schools, and ask, how 
shall what we see there be so raised, so en- 
nobled, as to correspond with this descrip- 
tion; shail we be told that this is a descrip- 
tion of fancy, and cannot be realized? We 
reply, it is a description of sound sense, and 
has been already_realized. Nay more, one 
of the principal means of realizing it, is al- 
ready im the possession, and successful em- 
Lem are of every German teacher, and is 
within the reach of every AMERICAN TEACHER. 
What can socharm the young as music. 
What is there, that all children every where 
love so passionately? feel such noble ardor in 
acquiring? engage in with more unwearied 
rseverance and more rapid progress?— 
at that gives more to one individual, of 


a power over the nee and aur 
at- 





cannot advance a step. Now in this land 








tached to our juvenile songs, which are al- 
ways imprinted ineflaceably upon the mem- 
ory, (and we all know how tenacious is mem. 
ory of its earliest impressions), a direct ap- 
peal can be made to every one of the hobler 
feelings of the soul;—an appeal that, while 
it is powerful, is yet to the child delightful. 
And this in morals, as in all other su jects, 
is the grand desideratum—"Utile miscere 
cum delci;” to strew the path of duty with 
flowers. You can speak of every object 
of beauty or sublimity in nature, clothing 
them in the charms of rhythmic verse; thus 
appealing tothe sentiment of poetry, which 
is an element in the constitution of every 
human being. You can speak of all sub- 
jects, illustrating the wisdom and love of 
an Almighty Father, calling forth rever- 
ence and love for the Supreme, and teach- 
ing to the young soul, communion with the 
spirit that pervades all his works. You 
can awaken benevolence to deeds of kind- 
nessand sympathy. You can inspire hope; 
excite cheerful mirth, and enkindle affection- 
atedesires. Youcan cause the tear of contri- 
tion to glisten in the eye of the offender; 
suppressing angry impatience; curbing the 
fiery and vindictive spirit. Throughout the 
the wide scope of juvenile emotion, which 
has heretofore flowed a stream dark and 
turbid, amid rocks and shoals, a troubled 
tide,—music will be found like oil upon the 
wave ; and the teacher ever be constrained 
to thank the wise Author of mind, for an in- 
strumentality so sweetly efficacious. 

This power of music is beautifully illus- 
trated in the following anecdote, narrated 
by Wilderspin, of an occurrence while he 
was organising a school in Workington, 
Cumberland. 

“ A boy five and a half years old, a com- 
plete ruffian for his age, beat and otherwise 
abused several other children. In addition 
to this, he would not do as he was told by 
me ; and it became therefore necessary to 
conquer him at once. Without, however, 
proceeding to harsher measures, | insisted 
upon his doing what was required ; but he 


lay down on the floor, and refused to rise. 


And when I said, “ you may lie down,” he 
instantly rose; acted with the greatest vio- 
lence ; bit my thumb, and actually fetched 
blood from my legs with hisheavy wooden 
clogs. Having then secured him upon the 
floor, so as to prevent his moving, I watched 
his countenunce with patience and care. 
As his violent feelings were softened, I di- 
minished the pressure ; and at length had 
the pleasure of observing him lie still, and 
make no attempt tomove. The utmost cau- 
tion now was required ; for had I risen up, 
no doubt he would have done so too. | 
therefore gradually withdrew my hand, but 
kept my eye upon him, until 1 rose up and 
stood by his side. As his face still wore a 
frown, | told the children, after a few 

vations, that we would see if music would 
soften him, We then sang a little hymn. 
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en al he first verse, his counte-|nothing but ill, became distinguished for so-| through the press, the collision of minds, the 

At, te, cioen ot pes at the close of the briety, order and purity. fermentation of thought, the whole mass of 


whole, he shed tears. Now was the time to 
approach him with affection. I took him 
by the band, and said to him, very mildly, 
«Now little boy, you know that I am stron- 
ger than you; go and sit down, and always 
remember, and do as you are bid.” Fora 
time his eye followed me, evidently from 
fear. Afterwards obedience became habit- 
ual, and he occasioned us no further trou- 
ble.” 

Could this victory, this first decisive con- 


quest, have been gained without the singing | 


of the ‘little hymn?’ This illustrates music’s 
power to soften and subdue evil. 

A passage of Vehrli’s journal of his school 
at Hofwyl in Switzerland, gives a striking 
exemplification of its religious and its poetic 
influence. 

“ The last autumn, I was walking with 
my children (his pupils) by moon-light. ‘How 
beautiful the moon rises, and shines so red 
over the lake!’ said one of them. Another 
instantly began singing the hymn, 

«In still and cheerful glory 
IIe rises mild before us.”’ 

And all joined in the chorus. The last 
summer, at the approach of a storm, they 
often sung a hymn, commencing 


**God thunders, but I nothing fear.” 


They selected as appropriate to the marked 
divisions of time, the hymn which begins, 
‘* The days which Heaven allows us here, 
How swiftly do they fly.” 
And sung it frequently at the close of the 
week.” . 

The visitor at Hofwyl may often hear 
them sing, in going or returning from their 
labors, especially at the unseasonable hours 
sometimes necessary for securing the harv- 
est in that variable climate, and thus cheer- 
ing their toils, and elevating their thoughts 
and feelings above the little inconveniences 
and hardships they endured. The greater 
part of them know by heart, a hundred reli- 
gious and popular hymns. Vehili observed, 
that he uniformly found, that in proportion 
as vocal music was improved, a kind and 
devotional spirit was promoted among his 
pupils. 

Similar testimony of the moral power of 
music upon the young, was given to Profes- 
sor Stowe during his tour in Prussia. And 
he was assured by educators of the — 
emimence, that they could not do without 
it; and that our school system could never be) 
perfected, while this remained excluded. 

William C. Woodbridge gives accounts of 
the effects of the introduction of music into 
the Canton de Vaud, and also into a village 
of German Switzerland. The effect upon 
the entire moral character of the people was 
immediate and striking. They relinquished 
drinkmg, riot and debauchery, and all dis- 
reputable: amusements, to join in musical 


Indeed, no candid examiner can, we are 
persuaded, ifivestigate this question, either 
theoretically or by appeal to facts, without 
arriving with us at the conclusion, that Vo- 
cal Music is an indispensable part of Moral 
Education. 

Since then, in the three departments of 
education, the effects of this study have been 
shown to be decidedly beneficial, need we 
ask if its universal introduction be expedi- 
ent? May we not say it is necessary ? 

The third general division of this subject, 
respects the means of its introduction. The 
question is—granting it possible in the na- 
ture of man, and granting it highly desira- 
ble—what are the present circumstances, fa- 
vorable, or otherwise, to its actual introduc- 
tion? It is obvious that-this is not a local 
question. Nor should the change in con- 
templation be a limited one. e discuss 
this question as one that, in its ultimate 
bearings, must be national. Shall music be 
recognised as an incorporate part of the ed- 
ucational systems of our country, asit is in 
Germany ? Shall we,shall the teachers and 
friends of education in this nation, conceive 
the extensive design, realize its necessity, 
and, though with a small beginning, yet with 
tireless zeal, urge it on to a final consumma- 
tion? The actual production of such a 
change, is a work of nosmall moment. Con- 
sider the condition and number of common 





shools in our country ; their diversity ; their 
individuality of existence ; their want, of 
union under any thing like a comprehensive 
and well digested general plan. Consider 
the deficiency on the part of the teachers 
of the requisite musical qualifications. How 
few understand any thing of the elementary 
principles of the study. How little too are 
they as yet bound together by similarity of 
views and purposes *respecting the general 
economy of education on the great scale. 
Consider the lack even of professional musi- 
cal teachers well qualified for efficient popu- 
lar instruction—the lack of popular elemen- 
tary works required for the proper instruc- 
tion of schools. And finally, the sad defi- 
ciency in most parts of our land of that re- 
ally good musical performance, so indispen- 
sable to the formation of the taste and the 
excitement of the enthusiasm of the people. 
Reflect upon these things, and let us see, 
that if that change which we contemplate, 
which is requisite to make vocal music a part 
of the regular instruction in every school, 
be not a momentous change? A change 
requiring expense, persevering labor, and 
high talent. We see at least what must be 
one. 


First.—The popular mind must be made 
to feel the desirableness of such a change, 
and to realize its practicability. This is 
apparent from the nature of our country, 
and from the analogy of all great changes in 


intelligent people can alone produce great 
changes here. They must be progressive 
also. A Prussian monarch may command 
with despotic sway his subjects who live but 
to passive obedience, and at his word insti- 
tutions are founded, and systems spring into 
full being. But does not the analogy of 
things impel us to exclaim, of such opera- 
tions,—how frail their tenure, how infirm 
their promise of mature continuance to pos- 
terity, compared with the immutability of 
systems wrought out by the concentrated 
thought of millions of freemen. The former 
is the sudden, bursting flame of the beacon- 
fire at night—glorious in surrounding dark- 
ness. The latter is the dawn, commencing 
in twilight, imperceptible in advance, yet 
growing brighter and brighter to that me- 
ridian splendor, in whose illumination the 
pale ray of the beacon-light dies. 

That itis practicable to produce this effect 
upon the mind of the people, let no one 
doubt. True, as yet we are not a musical 
people—we have not a refined national taste ; 
we have no national music. And why ? 
Because we are too young. Because the 
subject has been misundestood—perverted 
by those who did understand, and those who 
pretended without understanding—and neg- 
lected by all beside. But if our mature at- 
tainments in music correspond with the 

romise of our incipient effort, where effort 

8 BEGUN, we bid fair to stand among the 

roudest of the musical climes of the earth. 
s there a class more alive to music, more 
fascinated, swayed by it, than the American 
people? None! Only provide the requi- 
site elementary books—the requisite oppor- 
tunities of regular training, and diffuse far 
and wide the welcome conviction that all 
may learn, and the career of this great 
change will be deep and resistless as the 
ocean-tide. 


The enthusiasm of the people has com- 
menced to be excited, and the signs of the 
times are of a movement and an increase. 
And foreign travellers, in their superficial 
sagacity, may talk of American coldness, any 
one that has a deep insight into the Ameri- 
can character, knows that there is not a na- 
tion under heaven capable of a deeper and 
more resistless sway of enthusiasm ; and 
there is not a subject on earth more effectu- 
ally qualified to inflame that enthusiasm. 

n the second place, as one great means 
of affecting the public mind, teachers of com- 
mon schools must be qualified to give the 
requisite musical instruction, both those who 
are now on the stage, and those who are in 
phe paes of preparation for the profession. 

teachers examine the subject fairly, and 
be convinced of their ability to qualify them- 
selves. And here we remark, that in the 
commencement of such an extensive work, 
a very low standard of qualification, provi- 








recreation. And villages before noted for 


a free people. The discussion of principles 


ded it be exact and scientific so far as it 
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goes, may be highly beneficial. If the au- 
“thors of every tye scheme of improvement 
were to wait for perfection of means, noth- 
ing would ever be done in this world. We 
‘must begin with sueh means as we have,and 
persevere, gradually removing imperfections 
and substituting better means. It can be 
demonstrated that any teacher who is really 
skilful and worthy his profession, can, by 
attending the lectures of a scientific instruc- 
ter for a short time, where access to such 
lectures can be had, or by his own pri- 
vate study when it cannot, prepare him- 
self to instruct a class thoroughly in the ele- 
mentary principles of time, TUNE and ForcE. 
And this is laying a sure foundation for ulti- 
ate progress. Classes of teachers from 
various parts of Massachusetts and other 
New England States have been formed to 
attend the lectures of the professors in the 
oston Academy of Music, with the most 
atisfactory result. Twenty-three gentlemen 
hus instructed, have gone into various parts 
f the United States, and introduced music 
ith success. And we have letters from 
me of them as far distant as South Caroli- 
aand other parts, stating their success. 
n this city (Cincinnati) also, we are aware 
f two teachers of public schools, who have 
een successful in introducing the study into 
ieir schools, with gratifying results, merely 

ly having attended two courses of lessons 
a Eclectic Academy, and by studying to 











ep in advance of their pupils. 

he difficulty in respect to the qualifica- 
jons of teachers would undoubtedly be great 
t first. Indeed it is beginning to be more 
nd more felt, which may be hailed as an 
spicious omens ~ But it is greatest at first ; 
d each succeeding year, as the education 
teachers and the formation of teachers’ 
minaries advance, the difficulty will de- 
ease. And ultimately, there will not be 
e slightest reason why here, as in Prussia, 
very teacher should not be expected, as a 
rt of his profession, to teach both vocal and 
mstrumental music. Let it be, then, the 
own opinion of this College, and of similar 
ies through the land ; let it be the con- 
stant voice of the public journals of educa- 
tion in our land, that the teacher must be 
alified to give musical instruction; and 
the work will be done. Such universal de- 

mand is omnipotent to secure the effect. 
homed let men of professional talent be 
encouraged by the educators of this country, 
tocast themselves hand and heart into the 
gtand work of education. Let them be con- 
sidered not as too often heretofore, mere 
drones in society, or at best qualified to af- 
ford refined gratification to a listless public, 
dy of amusement ; and hence too often 
thrown out of the high sphere their talents 
ight command as teachers, into one of chil- 
led disappointment and dissipation :—but let 
them, as powerful auxiliaries, be meta 08 
uca- 


| ted,—merged in the entire system of 


tional influence now so widely beginning to 
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move. Let elementary works of instruction | A’Vivvasne Mae Seo 
be called for, adapted not only to the capa-| _MASON’S SACRED HARP, or BEAU- 
city of the teacher,—but others still more; TIES OF CHURCH MUSIC, by Lowell 
simple for the use of the pupil :—a specimen) Mason of Bosion, and by T. B. Mason, 
of which species of work is yet to be seen. | Cincinnati.—Boston, Stereotyped by Sheply 
Let these and similar measures be adopted ;|& Wright.—-Sold at New York by Robin- 
and if ever the period arrive, when in any son, Pratt & Co :—Philadelphia, Grigg & 
way, either by national or by state legisla-| Elliott :-—Cincinnati, Truman & Smith,— 
tion, or by public convention, a system of| Published in both round and patent notes. 
universal education can be framed, which | Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston 
asa second constitution shall embrace our| Academy of Music has been of inestimable 
whole land, to guard and rear its destinies to |service to the community in the department 
ood ; then let us be assured that Music—|ofSacred Music.—One of his most truly wse- 
| tad Music, will stand high, very high, in | fu? effortsis in the production of the “Sacred 
|Harp, or Beauties of Church Music, a new 
collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, an- 
thems, Sacred songs—chants, &c.”—The 
following notice is from the “ New York 














the scale of importance in that system. 
That some such system must inevitably | 
be formed, is apparent to any who observe 
the signs of the times, and the tendency of 
the great educational movements of the day. | Observer.” 
The genius of universal education is abroad,| During the last few years, several new 
awakening the attention of the world to con-| collections have appeared, and churches and 
centrate upon the most magnificent of all| schools have made frequent changes from 
subjects, the perfecting of man. And mil-|one Music Book to another. _Mason’s Sa- 
lions of minds will think, and concentrate, |cred Harp has been prepared (in compliance 
and plan. And results will ensue, of which, | with the earnest solicitation of numerous lov- 
not this country, but the whole world will |ers of sacred song) with a view of furnish- 
be the arena. ~ |ing music easy of performance, and yet pe- 
The dawning of that day will be joyful culiarly effective, and of a substantial char- 
for this mighty nation ;—mighty in power of|acter; suited as well to the lover of devo- 
territory and wealth ; in power of intellect;|tional song, as to the man of musical sci- 
and above all, mighty in power of tremend-/|ence, and cultivated | taste. A standard 
ous enthusiasm of emotion ; passion either | work for all denominations of Christian wor- 
for evil or for good. Where a nation is free, | Shippers, singing schools, &c. &c. 
where it'can act and think for itself,—then| The effort has proved completely success- 
the power of emotion, the ocean tide of pas-|ful. The “Harp” is regarded, by men of 
sion must flow deep and strong. |science and taste, as decidedly the best and 
Such a system of education as we con-|most permanently useful work yet publish- 
template,—where religion shall bear sway|ed. It is made up of the finest compositions 
over an enlightened intellect, and a heart of| of the great masters of ancient and modern 
boundless passion ; and where the whole | times, with new music. It may be said to 
character of the being shall be refined, ele-|be a production of the first musical talent of 
vated, and ennobled by a national music,——| Europe and America, combined ; and is with 
such a system will hold any nation. It will| propriety called the “Beauties of Church 
be an anchor to keep her to her moorings | Music.” 
through the fiercest storm. Secure in herself} An extensive patronage has already been 
from internal contention ; secure in the | bestowed upon the work ; and it is believed 
might of a national intelligence, and purity, |it will become the standard collection of 
and union,—though the waves of the com-}Church Music in the United States. 
motions of other nations may break on our - : 
iron-bound shore, and hurl their spray to| Pustications in tHe Uniren States. 
heaven; andthe deep mutterings of thecon-| The following article is going the rounds 
vulsions of earth’s ancient dynasties, uptorn | of the newspapers, and is probably true. 
from their old foundations, be heard across} ‘The number of new works which ap- 











the Atlantic ;—yet serene in her own im- 
pregnable strength, she shall calmly regard 
these changes unmoved,—to await her des- 
tiny in high reliance upon Him who laid the 
foundations, and reared the superstructure 
of her prosperity ;-——and with the voice of 
millions, prior 4 swell the harmony of our 
national songto Him. 

‘Our Father, God—to thee, 

Author of Liberty, 

To Thee we sing. 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light, 

Protect us by Thy might, 


peared in the United States in 1834 and 
1835, amounted to 1,013, forming 1,300 
volumes, and the cost of which may be esti- 
mated at $1,200,000. In 1836, the number 
was considerably increased, and the cost of 
the books published in that year cannot be 
computed at less than $1,500,000. 
The amount of literary productions im 
America has more than doubled during the 
last ten years. The sale of five bookselling 
establishments amounted in 1836 to $350, 
000. A a. publisher paid, in the five 
years preceding 1834, $135,000 for copy- 





Great God our King.” 


rights, out of which $30,000 were for two 
works only. ' 
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And yet how few of these books were ei- 
ther written or published with reference to 
the good they ought to accomplish? Where 
is the author, the publisher, or the booksel- 
ler to be found, whose first and last object is 
not to make money ? Where shall we find 
one individual who does not write, publish, 
or sell, such books as are adapted to a vitia- 
ted public taste, and will be bought, without 
regard to their moral tendency ’--We do 
not mean to say that such individuals cannot 
be found, but we believe they are rare. We 
do not believe that one in tenof these clas 
ses ever considers himself as concerned, and 
deeply too, in all his movements, in educa- 
ting the rising generation of our country. 
But is aman fit to write, publish, or sell 
books who does not rightly understand the 
matter. [American Annals of Education. 





From the Daily Post. 
Boox Maxine in Cincinnati. 


A few years since and this city sustained 
but two weekly papers.—At present there 
are published four daily—four tri-weekl y— 
and twelve weekly papers : also four month- 
ly journals. 

There are also fourteen book establish- 
ments—four of which are extensively enga- 
ged in publishing.—One of these houses, 
(Truman & Smirn,) have published, during 
the last two years, above five hundred thou- 
sand volumes. 

These young men have confined them- 
selves mostly to school and juvenile books, 
every one of which is of an excellent moral 
tendency.—The extensive sale of these pub- 
lications in the West and South show that 
the enlightened public know how to appre- 
ciate the enterprise of those to whom the 
rising generation are to be indebted for the 
tone and purity of their moral sentiments. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This paper has been established for the purpose 
of promoting Primary Schools in the Southern and 
Western States. It will be furnished gratuitously 
to all Teachers, male and female. It can be sent 
by mail to any part of the country for a very tri- 
Aing postage. 

Among many eminent teachers who will furnish 
articles for this paper, are Epwaxp D. Mansrie.p, 
Professor of Constitutiona! Law in CincinnatiCol- 
lege and Inspector of Common Schools. Lyman 
Harpine, Professor in Cincinnati Collegeand Prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department of that Insti- 
tution; C. L. Tetrorp, Professor in Cincinnati 
College. Itis also expected that Professor Calvin 
E. Stowe will give the assistance of his pen. Pro- 
fessor Stowe has recently returned from Europe, 
where he has spent the last year, and will be able 
to furnish highly interesting information in regard 
to the systems of instruction in Prussia, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other parts of the continent. 

“ The paper will take no in sectarianism or 
politics, but the leading object shall be to show the 
influence and i ce of schools—to interest 
the leading prominent men in their improve- 
ment—to make known and excite to proper ac- 
tion, the indifference and apathy of parents—to 
show the want and necessity of well qualified 
teachers—to point out the defects in the prevail- 


COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


ing systems of instruction, and the evils from bad 
school government—to suggest remedies for these 
defects in teaching and government—to recom- 
mend proper school books—to describe the wrong 
structure and location of school-houses, and to 
suggest plans for their improvement—to prevail 
on trustees, inspectors and commissioners of 
schools to be faithful in the performance of their 
whole duties—and, in a word, to urge, by all prop- 
er means, every member of the community to 
ive its earnest co-operation with our Common 
chools.”* 

All Letters and Subscriptions should be diree- 
ted, (post paid) to the ** Common ScHoor ApvocaTE,” 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—The publishers will take no 
Letters from the Post Office upon which the post- 
age has not been paid. This regulation will be 
strictly observed in all cases. 

(¢pIn selecting matter for this paper, extracts 
have been freely made from the ** Common School 
Assistant,” published in the State of New York, 
and edited by that untiring friend of Common 
Schools, J. O. Taylor. Also, from ‘‘ The Annals 
of Education,” the ‘* School Teachers’ Friend” 
by Dwight; the volumes of the ‘‘ American In- 
stitute of Instruction,” and many other valuable 
works not accessible to most teachers. 

Norice.—Having made a change in our printer, 
the future numbers of the ** Advocate,”’ will be 
punctually issued on the first day of each 
month. 





for Common Schools and Academies, by Roswell 


and Smith, Cincinnati. 
This new school book is now quite extensively 


patronage of Educators. 





From the Cincinnati Chronicle and Daily Gazette. 


tion of older scholars, who have not given special 
attention to the study @f Geography. 


happily characterizes the articles in part first. 


ted in those parts that precede it. 


curate manner. 
puts in constant requisition the learner’s own 


to the questions found on the page before. 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, | earth. 


C. Smith, of Connecticut.—For sale by Truman 


introduced into schools of the west, and is regard- 
ed by good teachers as one of the most valuable 
productionsof the times.—It is commended to the 


Smrru’s Geocrarny.—This littie book is well 
calculated for the use ofschools. The ‘‘first part”’ 
is remarkably simple, adapted to the capacity of 
the youngest pupils, and yet not below the atten- 


** Part second” is much more scientific than is 
the usual characteristic of this class of books. 
Still the author preserves that clearness and sim- 
plicity of presentation and description, which so 


‘* Part third”’ carries out the principles inculca- 
Much greater detail is here indulged; and a 
still greater. variety than was admissible in 
the preceding sections is happily suited to enter- 
tain and instruct the pupil in a thorough and ac- 
But the chief excellency of the book is that it 


faculties, by sending him to the map for answers 





































popular school books, is received. We have not. 
yet had time to examine this work so thoroughly 

as we intend to do at a time of more leisure. Sev- 

eral improvements upon other geographies, howe-— 
ver, have caught our eye in the hasty glance giv- | 
enit. The first part of it being made sufficiently” 
simple for children six years old, will supersede” 
the necessity of purchasing the primary works in, 
this department of study. - 
One of the great improvements in the work is, 
the increased facilities for gaining knowledge by ~ 
the aid of diagraphic cuts. Almost every one is” 
sensible how much stronger is the impression 
made upon the brain by a picture, than by mere” 
arbitrary sounds or words. As examples from the, 
work—in the first place we have a picture of a” 
spring. From this issues a little stream, and is 
called arill; it increases toa brook ; next to ariv-) 
ulet; and onward till it becomes a river. Lakes, 
oceans, bays, friths, straits, gulfs, &c. are all d ‘ 
scribed by pictures.—The lengths of rivers, with 
the distance of navigation thereon, is learnt from 
the map; the picture of a ship, sloop, a steam 

boat, &c. being placed at the respective distances, 
that each can ascend. The simple fact that the 
maps accompanying this work, are of recent prow 
jection, and contain all the rail roads, canals, & 
will give ita preference over others. There is 
so connected with the Atlas the best chart w 
have seen, giving a view at once, by shades an 
appropriate emblems, of the religion and degr 
of civilization of all the nations and tribes of t 
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From the Akron Journal, Ohio. 

Smitrn’s GrocrapuHy.—We have taken a hasty 
examination of Smith’s Geography, prepared ¢ 
the ‘* Productive System,” and accompanied wit 
an Atos, This is the fourth + eo revised 
improved, and according to the title page, is dé 
ee for Schools, iredeence, and Families. , 

An important feature ofthe Geography, are the 
Plates which are interspersed throughout it, 
signed to convey to the mind of theearner 
impressions which would be produced by a per 
sonal examination of the objects @escribed. They 
aid the conceptions and the memory of youth 
as well as of adult minds, and facilitate very m 
the acquisition of a knowledge of Geography 
all its branches. There is an immense amoug 
information condensed in a comparatively sm 
space, which is not lumbered up with expl 
tions and notes, foreign to the purpose of elem 
tary instruction. In the divisions of the subj 
and the arrangement of its parts, it strikes us 
author has adopted a ‘judicious plan, and exe 
ted it with skill. 

We were particularly 
of the States especially. The division of Cour 
is given, with the names of the Seat of Justi¢ 
and in some cases where there is an import 

lace, its position is designated upon the Mg 
his is as it should be. The geographical divism 
of counties into townships is not given, cor 
quently it requires no microscopic aid to discay 
the names and whereabout of im 


leased withthe Map 


The accompanying Atlas is well adapted to the 
contents of the book, particularly the questions. 
The emblems denoting the highest point to which 
certain kinds of navigation can be carried, in our 
rivers, is an ingenious device, which we do not 
remember to have met with before, in all the va- 
rieties of school geographies which have fallen 
under our notice. 


tion. 


youth. 


From the Family Pioneer and Juvenile Key, Maine. 








Atlas, by Roswell C. Smith, the author 


rtant plac 
as it did in some Maps over which we 
doomed to spend our school-boy days. 
cheerfully recommend the work to Parents, 
chers, and Scholars, as one that merits their ads 


We 





From the Albany Argus. 

a We have examined a copy of Geograph 
We hope the enterprizing publishers will re-| Atlas designed for academies, schools and 
ceive, as they certainly must, an extensive pat-/ lies, by Roswell C. Smith, author of ‘ Intelleet 
ronage from those engaged in the instruction of and Practical Grammar,” ‘ Practical and Me 
Arithmetic,” &c. The 
rapidly advance 
of this important 
New Grocraruy.—The New Geography andj and we have no doubt it will come into 
several| use in schools. 


plan is well desig: 
Saeed 
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